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In September . 1969 the Bureau of Indian Affairs is instituting a 
bilinqual-bicultural kindergarten program on the Navajo Reservation. A major aim o 
the proqram is to develop and 1 implement a curriculum in which Navajo is the primary 
medium of instruction and English is taught as a second language. While the teaching 
of Enqlish is only one part of the total kindergarten curriculum, it is a part upon which 
future school achievement and social mobility largely depend. This preliminary guide 
outlines the distinctive sounds of English which need to be mastered, the basic 
. sentence patterns of . the . language, and a vocabulary sufficient Tor classroom 
procedures and beginning reading texts. The content and ordering of the langu g 
lessons are based on a contrastive .analysis of Navajo and English, which allows the 
prediction and description of .problems the speakers of one will have in learning the 
other. This curriculum outline will be the basis of forthcoming teaching materials being 
prepared by the author. (AMM) ; . 
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FOREWORD 



Guide for Teachers of English in Kindergartens 
Jog— Navaj-O Children was edited and prepared for publication by the 
Center for Applied Linguistics under contract with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Dr. Muriel R. Seville, of Texas A&M University, was 
responsible for the linguistic and pedagogical contents of the Guide . 

The preparation of the Guide was in direct response to Recom- 
mendation 6 of the Planning Conference for a Bilingual Kindergarten 
Program fpr_ Navaj o .Children, Conclusions and Recommendations . 

October 11*12. 1968. which was convened by the Center for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

The Recommendation reads: 

The conference recommends that the BIA take i mm ediate steps 
towards the development of an English curriculum embodying 
a list of structures and vocabulary items of the language 
that should be covered in the first year of oral English 
for the Navajo kindergarten child. The conference believes 
that preparation of actual materials for oral English based 
on the specific problems of Navajo children, with suggestions 
for classroom activity to the teacher, would be of immense 
help to the kindergarten program. It suggests that such 
preparation be undertaken as soon as possible. 

Curri culum Guide will be used in the preparation of 
kindergarten teachers of English in a special bilingual, bicultural 
braining program which is to be conducted by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs during the summer of 1969. Dr. Saville, who will be teach- 
ing in this special training program, is also in the process of 
preparing the actual teaching materials suggested in the Recom- 
mendation. The teaching materials will be based on the present 
Curriculum Guide but prepared under a separate contract with the 
BIA,. 



Sirarpi Ohannessian 
Director, English for Speakers 
of Other Languages Program 

July 1969 



PREFACE 



In September, 1969, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is insti- 
tuting a bilingua 1-bicultural kindergarten program on the Navajo 
Reservation. A major aim of the program is to develop and imple- 
ment a curriculum in which Navajo is the primary medium of instruc- 
tion and English is taught as a second language. 

While the teaching of English is only one part of the total 
kindergarten curriculum, it is. a part upon which future school 
achievement and social mobility largely depend. This guide out- 

the distinctive sounds of English which need to be mastered, 
the basic sentence patterns of the language, and a vocabulary suf- 
ficient for classroom procedures and beginning reading texts. The 
content and ordering of the language lessons are based on a contras- 
tive analysis of Navajo and English, which allows the prediction 
and description of problems the speakers of one will have in learn- 
ing the 6ther. A sequential and distinctly separate base in English 
language and concepts is developed to minimize interference in 
linguistic structures and concept referents. 

To date, little research has been done on such relevant 
topics as the developmental patterns and learning styles of 
Navajo children, nor have the exact processes of second language 
acquisition been identified and described. Only when such informa- 
tion is available could any valid universal claims be made about 
the best way to teach a second language to all children. We can- 
not wait until such data are available. We must proceed with those 
methods which we believe will be most effective in the light of 
present knowledge and experience. Indeed, research in related 
areas indicates that we will probably find no one best method for 
teaching all children, but that different methods will be more 
effective for different groups and individuals. 

Most of the instructional methods suggested in thxs guide 
have already proved successful in teaching English to young children 
from other linguistic backgrounds. A few of the methods are new 
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and have been developed especially for this project. They are 
designed to be appropriate to the needs and interests of Navajo 
children, as understood by the author. 

An evaluation of these procedures should be made by teachers, 
in classrooms, with Navajo children. The kindergarten teachers and 
aides participating in this project are therefore urged to consider 
critically the suggested language methods during this first year of 
bilingual kindergarten instruction. 
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I * INTRODUCTION 

Children do not begin learning when they come to school j 
i»hey bring a wide variety of concepts and experiences developed in 
the preschool years# When the language of formal classroom instruc- 
tion is a foreign language, as English is to many beginning Navajo 
studencs , expression of both these learned concepts and the develop- 
ment of new ones are thwarted by the communication barriers between 
teachers and learners# One benefit of bilingual education over 
instruction only in a foreign language is that concept expression 
and development need not wait for the acquisition of the new language, 
in this case English, but continues from home to school, bridging a 
gap, making transition easier for the children, and allowing immediate 
progress in concept building. 

Although most instruction during the kindergarten year will 
be in the Navajo language, a solid foundation in English as a second 
language should be developed which will meet the children 1 s require- 
ments without threatening their institutions or values. English 
will play a rapidly increasing part in their instruction in subse- 
quent years, and a solid and meaningful foundation will contribute 
to their future success. 

The English content of the kindergarten curriculum should 
include enough basic structures and vocabulary to permit English 
to be used as a limited medium of instruction by the end of the 
year. The English content should help the children get acquainted 
with the school environment, beginning where the child begins and 
gradually adding unaccustomed features. Hopefully, each child 
will be able to continue school in a bilingual setting, but where 
this is not possible he should be prepared to succeed in an English- 
speaking first grade classroom. 

The methods suggested in this curriculum guide set this pat- 
tern of success in English. They do not require "trial and error" 
learning, or random activity with haphazard and/or selective 
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reinforcement. Children will be asked to produce only what they 
first understand, and opportunities for mistakes are as far as 
possible minimized. 

The language content and activities are selected in part 
to promote the attitude that learning in English, as well as in 
the native language, is a pleasant and rewarding experience. 
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II. ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 

The kindergarten curriculum should provide for alternating 
periods of formal instruction, informal learning, and creative and 
kinesthetic activity. The period for direct instruction in English 
should occupy twenty to thirty minutes of the school day and be 
spaced between periods of informal activity. The rate of instruc- 
tion should remain flexible, and no definite limits set as to what 
structures must be covered in every classroom each day. The 
sequence of instruction, however, is fixed. This sequence should 
not be changed. Language learning is cumulative; new structures 
build on what has already been learned. In addition, the material 
is graded, with easier structures presented first so that several 
new features are not introduced at the same time. 

This cumulative development is analogous to the "stages" 
a child goes through in his physical development; he must learn 
to walk before he can run, and to run before he can perform the 
more complicated physical task of skipping. Just as normal children 
progress through these stages at varying rates, so they may be ex- 
pected to progress at different rates through the stages of learn- 
ing a second language. While walking seems to require conscious 
effort on the part of a very young child who is just learning the 
skill, it becomes an automatic habit which he continues to practice 
even after he has learned more demanding skills. Language skills, 
too, become habits, and the basic structures which are learned 
very early will continue in frequent use even when more complicated 
ones are added. 

Each "stage" in the English curriculum is prepared for ap- 
proximately a four— week period of instruction, but variations in 
the rate from class to class and even with each class are to be 
considered acceptable and normal. When one stage takes longer for 
some children than others, the group may be divided and instructed 
in English at different times during the day so that the rate may 
be varied within a single classroom. The class would then also be 
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divided for some other activity of comparable length, such as out* 
door play, with the aide supervising the alteirnate activity for 
each sub-group. Such division would also be advisable when the 
group contains several fast learners, or children who already have 
some command of English before coming to school. 

Each language "stage 11 is divided info fifteen "steps", 
which will probably take from one to two days each. Five auxiliary 
steps are added to each stage for the more rapid learners who com- 
plete a stage in less than four weeks. These auxiliary steps do 
not introduce any new grammatical structures, but add additional 
vocabulary items to those already mastered. The auxiliary steps 
should not be presented to the slower students who require four 
weeks or longer for the required fifteen steps. 

No English should be introduced into the bilingual kinder- 
gartens until after the fourth week of school, with all prior 
activities in the language of the home. The initial school environ- 
ment should also be as close to that found at home as possible. 
Sheepskin rugs will be more appropriate than tables and chairs, 
and the toys and games should be the familiar ones of home. The 
first nouns introduced in the English lessons are labels for 
objects in the typical classroom which are not in the school 
environment up to that point. These will be brought into the 
classroom as the labels are provided for them, and will range from 
the tables and chairs for the childrens use to the blocks, dolls, 
and other toys for their play centers. By introducing these school- 
related objects in the English content, the children can gradually 
become accustomed to the "trappings" of a classroom. Because 
many of these objects will provide enjoyment, the English lessons 
will hopefully be a pleasant experience and set a positive attitude 
toward and eagerness to learn the language which will be the primary 
medium of formal instruction for the students in the future. 
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Stage One is a period of exposure to English. Its goals 
are to familiarize the children with some of the sounds and intona- 
tion patterns, and to create in them a set for learning English 
before formal instruction begins. 

Formal English instruction begins with Stage II, but it: 
requires no verbal responses from the children. They observe first, 
then perform only familiar actions in response to the verbal cues. 
Pronouncing the unfamiliar is left until recognition and understand- 
ing are achieved. Each language lesson begins with a greeting in 
English which signals the change in linguistic procedure. This 
greeting is the same familiar greeting heard on the tapes in Stage 
I. The first content words introduced are action verbs, rather 
than the nouns and noun phrases usually suggested. The ordering, 
i.e., learning action words first, permits active responses on 
the part of the children and actual demonstrations of meaning in 
both presentation by the teacher and response. Since Navajo is 
considered a "verb-base” language, this ordering is consistent with 
the hypothesis that action concepts may be easier, as well as more 
interesting, for the Navajo children to learn. 

The children are asked to produce English structures begin- 
ning with Stage III. They will initially produce only that which 
is familiar and which they already have learned to understand in 
Stage II. All new material will first be presented and demonstrated; 
the child will develop familiarity and understanding as indicated 
by non-verbal responses before verbally responding to or replicating 
the English structures. In this way the children will never be 
asked to say anything they do not understand. 
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III. SPECIFIC LINGUISTIC AIMS 

The speaker o£ a foreign language can say quite a bit using 
only one percent or even less of its vocabulary, and with a control 
of from fifty to ninety percent of its grammar. He will, however, 
be required to have an almost one hundred percent control over the 
sounds of the new language to avoid sounding "strange" or being 
misunderstood. ^ 

A student of any age learning English must learn to hear, 
and then produce, twenty-four distinctive consonant sounds. The 
term for distinctive sounds is "phonemes". The symbol used for 
each of these sounds is enclosed in slanted lines (/ - /), and is 
often not the same as the symbol which represents the sound in 
conventional spelling. Some sounds in English are spelled in 
several ways, as the / f / sound in fear, photo . and enough . The 
system of notation used here allows one symbol to consistently 
represent one distinctive sound. These phonemes are classified 
according to the way they are pronounced, and each is followed by 
an example in conventional orthography. 



Voice less Voiced 



Stops (sounds produced by com- 


/ p/ 


£ie 


/b/ 


boy 


plete closing of the passage 
of air through the mouth): 


it/ 


tie 


id/ 


do g 




/k/ 


cat 


/g/ 


gate 


Affricates (stop consonants 


/ c/ 


chair 


/V 


giant 


released with a friction 









sound): 



1 

Gleason, H.A. , Jr., An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics , 
revised edition. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 

1961, p. 343. 

2 

Produced without vibration of the vocal cords. 
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Produced with vibration of 



the vocal cords. 



* 
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Voiceless Voiced 



Spirants (produced by a con- 


/f/ 


fair 


/v/ 


very 


striction causing friction 
in the mouth but not com- 


/©/ 


thing 


161 


this 


pletely closing the passage 


/ s/ 


sit 


izl 


zebra 


of air) : 


m 


shell 


Izl 


azure 




/h/ 


house 






Liquids : 






/ 1/ 


light 








/r/ 


rat 


Nasals (produced with the 






/ra/ 


man 


stream of air flowing through 
the nasal passage rather than 






/n/ 


name 


through the mouth) : 






W 


sing 


Semivowels: 






M 


wash 








/ y/ 


yellow 


There are nine distinctive 


vowel 


sounds 


in English, and 



these combine with the 


semivowels 


•to form glides. 




/i/ pit 


/if 


just 


/ u/ 


put 


/e/ met 


fsf 


cut 


/o/ 


coat 


/ae / cat 


/a/ 


father 


/?/ 


caught 


/iy/ 


beat 


/uw/ 


boot 




fey/ 


bait 


/ow/ 


boat 




/ ay/ 


bite 


/ aw/ 


bout 




/ oy/ 


boy 









There are many differences between English and Navajo, both 
in the pronunciation of sounds which have similar positions in the 
phonological systems of the two languages, and in the pronunciation 
of sounds which occur in one language, but have no correspondence 
in the other. In general, the speaker of Navajo has a tenser 
articulation of all phonemes which he frequently carries over into 
his pronunciation of English. The following brief description of 
the differences between these sound systems is based on descriptions 



of Navajo by Harry Hoijer and Robert Young. The symbols used to 
represent the Navajo sounds are those which have been recommended 
for writing that language^ and are underlined. The English sounds 
are represented by the symbols used in the chart above. 



a 


gah 5 


’rabbit* 


b 


bibid 


*his stomach* 


ch 


chill 


’snowstorm* 


chi 


ch ? ah 


’hat* 


d 


daan 


’springtime* 


dl 


anddlohgo 


’while he laughs’ 


dz 


dzit 


’mountain’ 


e 


ke 


’shoe* 


& 


gah 


* rabbit ’ 




naaghd 


*he is walking about* 


h 


ch?ah 


’hat* 


hw 


hwiih 


’satiety* 


i 


ni 


’you’ 


0 


M 


’day! 


k 


kin 


’house* 


lew 


kwii 


’here* 


kl 


klad 


’now* 


1 


I® 7 


’let it be so* 


1 


dijfc 


’blood* 


m 




* coyote.' 


n 


noo? 


* cache * 


£ 


shoh 


’frost* 


£ 


sijs 


’belt* 


See Conference 


on Navaio Orthography 


. Albuquerciue . New jiexico. 


av 2-3 » 1969, 1 


Washington, D.C.; Center for Appliec Linguistics 



1969. 

\he examples listed are taken from Robert Young, English as. a 
Second Language for Navaios: An Ov e rview of Certain. Cultural an d 
Linguistic Factors , revised edition, Albuquerque: Albuquerque Area 
Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1963 > 169 pp. 



